that he correctly describes, on the whole, the Manicheeism he embraced in the fourth century ; this may have differed as much from the teaching of Mam as fourth century Christianity departed from the teaching of Christ. Indeed, there is much obscurity about the origin of the religion. It is now generally agreed1 that the Christian tradition on the subject is unworthy of credence, and the Mohammedan alone reliable. According to this, Mani, the founder, was a Persian noble of some culture, born at Ecbatana, probably about 215 A.D. Starting from the groundwork of an ancient Babylonian nature-religion, and adding, as he proceeded, elements from Parsism, Christianity (probably through the Gnostics),- and possibly Buddhism, he finally presented to the world what purported to be a complete philosophy of life.
Whatever may have been the sources of the Manichean doctrine, Augustine was initiated to a plausible and impressive system when he sought instruction. To one who, like Augustine, held
1 See c Manicheeism' in the Encyclopedia Britannica, a most instructive essay by Professor Harnack.